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The Neglected Obligation of the Teaching Profession 

A Basic Idea ; Selective recruitment of the preservice teacher 

is an obligation which is grossly neglected by 
most teachers and by the profession in general. 

A. For years , we have thought that ••Every teacher is a teacher 
of reading." 

If then each teacher isi to a degree^ also responsible 
for selective recruitment for the profession, who is 
to blame when no one shoulders that responsibility? 
• . In 1976 under the sponsorship of AACTE^ we received a 
strong reminder of thiis obligation. The report of the 
Bicentennial Conunission on Education for the Prcfession 
of Teaching (of AACTE) brought to the forefront our 
obligation of selection and recruitment as two "quality 
control" factors as reported in EDUCATING A PROFESSION • 
We are still indebted to that panel of Bob Howsam, Dean 
Corrigani George Denemarki and Robert Nash for that 
classic report. 

B. It is our obligation as professionals to do all that we can 
to ensure that capable people become teachers in the future 
by " intent " and not by "default." 

. . I know of few doctors or lawyers who have attained that 
career goal by default? those careers are reached through 
years of commitment and dedication^ not by stumbling 
. into them as an after- thought . 
Our goal as a profession must be that we become a 
career of "choice" and not of "convenience > " 
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II. A Neoded Action ; We must reach out at every opportunity and 

attenipt to ignite a "spark of curiosity" 
concerning our profession which might son<'day 
mushroom into a "flame of challenge" to become 
a teacher. 

\ . A. We need to send teams of our very best, " school-based master 

\ teachers , highly skilled academicians from the disciplines , 



and dynamic campus-based teacher educators ," into the schools 

Lt 
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with their sights aimed at some of the top kids. 



National Honor Societies, Blue Key, National Merit 
■ Semif inalists and Finalists, top 10%, youhgsters in 
Honors and TAG programs ■> 
We have a moral and professional obligation to tell them 
that as a profession we need them and that they need 
quality teachers in their society. 
III. T he Necessary Support : All of the charm, sophistication, 

cunning, theatrics, and emotional per- 
suasion that we can muster cannot and 

will not overcome the need for societal 

\ 

■ / and professional support. 

A. School Organizations for Teacher Education ^ 

In my opinion we desperately need a resurgence and/or 
resurrection of organizations in oui' schools for the 
nurturing of youth with interests in teaching. We need 
Future Teachers of Ameri ca and other lUch groups to add a 
special d imension and £ive spe cial attention to those who 
express an interest in our profession. 
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Just this year the Texas Association, of Secondary Schools 

Principals has made such a commitment through a new group 

and a'staff member^ Uji k#yjL yH*-/- ^w/^ "^^i h^-^i. .AfJ^ ^'-rc 
" (i\»\-\r**] S'f*^'/*^ t-H^'U ^ 
B. Teacher Education Scholarships 

1. Selective recruitment means we go after the ones we want 
and find ways to help them financially . In Texas, 
teacher education is becoming ii^uch more rigorous with 
greater demands. * 

Admission testing —^challenging programs through new 
standards— ♦certification testing— ^career ladder mandating 

profess,i.««ii'l grdwth ( \nI«- /^^>t a^cl t^S c^rM /*i f^uh-^ Mao^o i'd^U't) 

2, The profession through various settings such as local 
associations, community groups, and local school 
districts must ioin together iri tp^vina a "piece of the; 

Nearly 500 of the 1070 ^ool districts in Texas have 
fewer than 500 ADA. How do you keep them "down on the 
farm" teaching math and science those rural 

settings? I believe that this can and must be done 
through selective recruitment which includes teacher 
education scholarships from local ,^ regional, state, 
and/or federal sources andv job commitments. 
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' Instruct ional Supervision 

^ Fo r Excellence In Educatio n 

A Statement Presented By 

Ben M. Harris, 
Professor of Educational Administration 
Ths University of Texas at Austin 
Overview October 5| 1984 

Ithut month marked the passing of thirty six years since I first walked into 
my own classroom at Luther Burbank Junior High School and began trying to teach. 
Prior to that Oscar Buros, ws my Training Officer at the U.S. Nafval Training 
Center in Mississippi^ had unknowingly diverted me from a career as an industrial 
cl^emisL. For thcnc past forty years, my professional concerns have been with 
improving teaching, my own as well as that of others. I hav^ not been alone, of 
coursJt, in these pursuits. In fact, one of the best kept secrets from public and 
jvoiical purview is the extent to ^which large segments of the educational profession- 
-••the establishment" if you will — have given excellence in education "their life- 
' long efforts. My career is unimportant, except a;, it is a small drop in that 
profesr»ional stream of dedication which is our Natibn^s real hopel 

Clear alternatives for improving education are known. They are not new. 
^Curriculum revision is surely one of these. Our children and youth deserve 
opportunities to learn tar beyond the droll "basics" currently getting so much 
emphasis. Leadership can surely be enhanced, especially at the local building 
Jevel, to overcome thf m^ny problnms of a house divided ogainat itself. Legal 
mailda^tes are being widely employed to control salaries, class/size, graduations 
and even promotions from kindergarten to first grade. This is consistent, I 
suppose, with the litigious character of our society. 

Still other alternatives to influencing education are, of course, equally 
well known. Incentives grow more popular and evaluation is becoming the High 
Priest of the profession. Then there is personnel development , an approach as 

o 

old as the Chautauqua lectures and our normal schools. 

PUT — 

The teaching/learning process is _properly the focus of attention if we are 
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trnl y .erious a^nnt ^vr^llence in education . Vet it is rare to find reconanenda- 
tiont for action which are realistic about either teaching or learning. Strategies 
for enhancing this complex set of relationships are better know;, than yet «.ployed. ^ 
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in the remaining few 'minutes I shall atte;t,pt to identify from my perspective 
some of the features of the problems facing this nation in its "Pursuit of Excel- 
lence." I will clearly express a bias toward things others tend to ignore.- 

Th^ size of the teaching force is ^ very significant reality to be understood. 
Teachi^^g is the largest of all professions with over million classroom teachers ^ 
at elementary and secondary levels, It is a large, relatively young, very diverse, 
nearly unselected, mainly female work force. Any serious. ^realistic proposal for ^ 
excellence in education must reckon with the massive proportions and unique features 

of the American teacher. 

The traditio./of •'TopGy" i. vcrye-strong in our land. In oval office,, governors' 
mansions, school board meeting and classrooms alike, there is a childlike faith that 
teachers are nice conservative housewives who' somehow just emerge, like a butterfly 
from a cocdon once given classroom privileges. Like the Topsy tradition says. 
."They just growed." What little evidence we have on the matter is. of course, not • 
so reassuring. A realistic approach to excellence will, requ^ reJolutionary steps 
toward assuring the professional development of teachers ovlK life-time. ' 

n. ^lP.t of the teacher as the most important tool in the most productive 
enterprise in our society is massive, pervasive, and persistent in our history. 
Academicians persist in the naive belief that knowledge equals pedagogical skill. 
Educators passively accept responsibility for teacher training in one-year crash- 
course, low budget programs; but they truly know better! Practioners hire young 
graduates, barely out of adolescence, call them "teacher" and neglect their develop- 
ment for ever more. Last but not least our politicians give lip service to the 
importance of teaching, respond only rarely to requests for serious manpower planning., 
but e-gerly meddle in the details of curriculum, evaluation, and school operations.^ 
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The Don Quixote complex is at its height in the ^BO's. Somehow the nation 
has whipped itself into a frenzy of worry that a crisis is upon us in the schools. 
So we respond by anointing the school principal. . Armed with a lance of leadership 
our school administrator is given carte blanche to turn every cre^ing windmill 
into an effective school. Excellence will not derive from a "star system," but from 
the orchestration of institutional endeavors. 

• And what about Sancho Panza ? 'Thirty-five thousand instructional supervisors, 
in our public schools stand-by, waiting to serve, but largely ignored, or their 
energies iissipated. The lowly supervisor, in American schools, is the nearest 
thing 'to a specialist in curriculum^, teaching, training, and learning on the staff. 
And because such supervisors may be knowledgeable, experienced, and committed only 
to teaching they threaten the administrator, are scape-goated by incompetent teachers, 
ar«d search vainly for direction and mission from a pre-occupied superin tendency . 

The search for excellence is at risk ! We are in the process of chasing wild 

rabbits. Testing studenta to ensure non-*promotion has a 100 year history of failure 
in the western world. Testing teachers with pencil and paper while rejecting compe- 
tency-based training and development serves test publishers and politicians, not 
students. Curriculvan revisions resecting to more basics, remedial reading « adding 
foreign languages, and tinkering at computer terminals is not much of a new promise 
to a^rried and confused population of young parents who already have the new baby 
boom in the play pen. 

A first step toward excellence is facing realities. (1) We have a healthy educa- 
tional system out there not a basket case! (2) We have a teaching faculty that is 
likely to stilX be there well beyond the year 2,000 A.D. (3) Tinkering with curricula, 
tcrts, lawSi salariei;, and prc-service training programs are not promising alternatives, 
(4) R \olutionary changes are needed free of political harassment, but such is not a 
likely development. 



Recoimnendations 

A second step toward excellence is to address the one or two most pervasive 
facets of the larger problem, i don't have a blue-print for doing this, but suggest 
at l^ast two essential thrusts: 

^(1) Professional staff development should become the battle cry of the community of 

educators, ' 
(2) Parental education and involvement should become an entirely new high priority 

for the profession. 

My time does not permit discussing either of these two recommendatxons in any 
detail. I have several books addressing Various possibilities for professional deve- 
lopment. I am no expert on parent education. However ^ it seems inconceivable that 
excellence will have any meaning without the new ycnoration of parents being better 
informed, more involved, and more firmly in control of education than was true of my 
generation. • ' 



Thompson Conference Center Austin, Texas 

The .University of Texas at Austin Octobor b, 1984 
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Competency Testing: Excellence Without Equity 

G. Pritchy Smith 

s 

^ f 

Mote: This paper vae prepared as testimony for a hearing conducted 
by the National Conmlssion on Excellence in Teacher Education 
In Austin, Texas, October 5, 1984. The data presented in this 
paper are from a chapter, "The Impact of Competency Tests on 
Teacher Education: Ethical and Legal Issues in Selecting and 
Certifying Teachers," in Research in Teacher Education to be 
published in 1983 (edited by Marty Haberman). Inquiries about 
the base data nay be directed to the author, Division of 
Education, Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Texas 75763. 



The use of teacher competency tests to certify teachers will seriously 
impact the ethnic composition of the national teaching force. Table 1 
presents evidence from states with experience using testing in the 
certification process to indicate that disproportionate numbers of 
minorities are being screened from the teaching profession. Since 1981, 
black candidates hkve had a pass rate of about 43Z, compared to 86% for 
Anglos, on the Alabama Initial Teacher Competency Test. On the Arizona 
Teacher Proficiency Exam, 1983 pass rates for black candidates ranged from 
24% to 41%; for Uispanics. 36Z to 42%; for Native Americans, 19% to 22%; 
and for Anglos,. 70% to 73%. Since February, 1983, approximately 33,586 
new teachers, administrators, and other school employees have been required 
to pass the California tfasic Education Skills Test. Whereas approximately 
76% of the Anglo candidates passed, only 26% of the black candidates, 38% 
of the Hispanic candidates, 67% of the Native American candidates, and 50% 

of the Asian candidates passed. Data released in 1983 on the Florida 

\ 
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cuitomixed co«p«ttncy teit Indicated a first-time pass rate of 90% far white 
candidates, 35% for black candidates, 51% for Hispanic candidates, 63% for 
^ Asian or Pacific Islanders, and 100%' for four American Indian candidates. 
In Georgia approximately 22 r261 students took the Criterion Referenced 
Teacher Certification Test between 1978 and 1983. On first attempt 3A% ■ 
of tie black candidates and 87% of the white candidates passed. Data from 
five selected administrations of the Oklahoma Certification Testing Program - 
from January, 1982 to February, 1984 indicated that black candidates passed 
45% of the tesf.s} Hispanic, candidates, 71%; Native American candidates, 
70%; Asian candidates, 82%; and Anglo candidates, 79%. On March 3, 1984, 
on the first official administration of the Pre-Professional Skills Test 
in Texas, 10% of the black candidates; 19% of the Hispanic candidates; 47% 
of the Asian, Native American, and other minority candidates had test scores 

r 

.- / . ■ 

sufficient for admission to a teacher education program. 

In states that have adopted the National Teacher Examinations, reports 
of minority performance are equally discouraging. Since 1978, 15% of the 
black teacher candidates compared^to 78% of the white candidates have passed 
in Louisiana. In Mississippi pass rates for candidates at historically 
black state Institutions J^ave ranged from 54 to 70%; whereas, pass rates 
for candidates at predominately white state institutions have ranged from 
97% to ."'.00%. In Virginia. results from an 18 month study involving 2,770 
candidates show graduates from predominately black institutions to have 
a 56% pass rate on the communication skills section of the test, 69% on 
the general knowledge sec tipn, and 83% on the professional knowledge section. 
Candidates from the white/ institutions had a pass rate of 97% on the 
communi'catlon test and 99% on the general and prof ess loi.a:. knowledge 
sections. Only 50% of the candidates from black institutions passed all 
three eectlone. 
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The negative Impact of competency testing on the racial composition 
of the national teaching force Is actually greater than pa38«*rate statlsMcs 
Indicate. Estimated headcount stat4.stlcs suggest over-lclll. For example » 
Florida certified In 1981 approximately ^no black teachers out of a total 
of 5»500t a black representation^ of 3,6Z, Since the Inception of competency 
testing In Louisiana, state Institutions have produced an average of only 
about 55 certified black teachers per year. In Texas on the first official 
administration of the P«*P8T involving, most of the 65 colleges and universities 
In Marcht 1934, 12 out of 126 black candidates; 64 out of 436 Hispanic candi- 
dates; 20 out^of 43 Asian; Native American and other minority candidates; 
and 1,324 out of 2,133 Anglo candidates qualified to enter a teacher education 
program. With I944O cm^ldates passing all three sections of the Texau 
admissions test, projections Indicate *that blacks, will constitute less than 
IX; Hlspanlcs, 5.8%; and other minorities, 12 of the Texas teacher education 
graduates In 1986. The situation does not differ significantly In other 
states. Estimated black representation among the teachers being certified 
in Alabama is 5X; Arizona, 22; California, 1%\ Georgia, 6. 72; Oklahoma, 
1.5X; and Virginia, 2,7Z« Estlinated Hispanic representation among teachers 
being certified In Arizona isX«2%; Florida, 2.7%; and in Calif brnial and 

Oklahoma, .05%. In most states black and Hispanic teachers face extinction 

• ■ ^ , 

as the older teachers retire. 

In 1980^ minority teachers constituted approximately 12.5% of the . 

national teaching force. Black teachers represented 6*. 6% of all teachers 

K-12; Hlspanlcs, 1.8%; and American Asians and Native Americans, 'less than 

1% (Andrews, 1963X« 'If the current Impact of competency testing contlnuep, 

if current rates of attrition through retirements hold steady, and If one- 

third of newly certified teachers continue to choose' careers other than 

teaching, the national minority teaching £oi*ce could be reduced to 5% or 
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less within s dscsdfe. 

The Negative Consequencea of Competency Testing 

As the Nstional Conuission on Excellence in Teacher Education seeks 
to define excellence in teacher education, it ntust grapple with the negative 
con|equences of conpetency testing, a novement which involvee at least 30 
states (Sandefur, 1984): 

1 . The reduction of the number of nindrity teachers to less than 5% 
will be especially untimely as the minority elementary and secondary 
public school enrollment reaches 30% by 1990 . The National Center 
for Education Statistics (as reported in Andrews, 1983) indicates 
that minority public school enrollment pi/esently exceeds 50% in 

New Mexico and Mississippi. Minority public school enrollment 
is projected to approach 50% in California, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and Texa^ by 1990. By the year 2000, Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, Florida, and North Caroliha, which currently have minority 
public school enrollments ranging from 30% to ,40%, are likely to 
ajjproach the 50% mark. All of the above states are presently or 
will soon be engaged in competency testing for teachers. The 
impending crisis may be stated another way. Within a decade, the 
average child who has approximately 40 teachers during his/her 
K-12 school yttars can expect only 2 of those 40 teachers co be 
from an^ minority group. 

2. The restricted pool of certified minority teachers will eventually 
result in reduced numbers of minorit.y wuperlntendents. principals , 
curriculum supervisors, an d counselors . In almost all states, 

two to three years experience as'-^a classroom teacher is prerequisite 
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to Adnlnlitratlve certification. . 
3. The options for ' >lgher education for minority youth who aspire 
to be teachers will become more and more restricted by 1990 . As 
■ore states either follow the trend set in Florida to tie approved 
program status to student test performance or as competency tests 
reduce enrollments* institutions that have historically been 
receptive to^nority students will be forced to dismantle their 
teacher education programs. As these options are eliminated for 
minority students, other institutions th-n have exhibited little 
or no social conscience heretofore, many of which have been under 
considerable pressure for well over a decade to deeypgregate, are 
not likely to rush forward Itb recruit high-risk minority students 
whose tests scores may either jeopardize accreditation or prove 
embarrassing in the media. (Smith, 1984a) 
The National Commission on Excellency in Teacher Education is requested 
to reassess competency testing as a means to attain excellence. The relation 
ship among competency testing, excellence, and equity has been stated pre- 
viously by the author: 

Initially considered a reasonable and acceptable solution. for 
Improving the quality of education, competency testing is now in danger 
of causing irreparable damage to the democratic character of public 
education. Competency testing forces equity and excellence to be 
dichotomies and demands an elitist shift from equity to excellence 
in the nation's thinking. A democratic society cannot have excellence 
in education without equity. Clearly, any professional practice that 
excludes disproportionate numbers of minorities represents neither 
excellence nor equity. If this nation is considered at risk now, a 
decade of willful elimination of minority teachers will result in a 
nation lost. (Smith, 1984a, p. 9) 
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in Keeearch in Teacher Mucaeion to be publlehed in 1985. 
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National Commission on Excellence 
In Teacher Education 

■ ■$ 

The College of Education and Field-Based Experiences In a 
Teacher Education Program 

Lowell J. Bethel 
College cf Education 
The University of Texas at Austin 

INTRODUCTION 

Change is in the air. Massive changes are underway in the nation's schools. 
State after state continues to report new requirements for high school graduatibn 
almost weekly. According to recent reports, 46 states have raised or are in the pro- 
cess of raising their high school graduation requirements. Twenty-six states are 
planning a longer school year and/or day while seventeen more are in various stages 
of adopting master teacher plans; 40 or more are reexamining state education laws 
governing teacher education programs and certification; and almost 40 states are 
investigating ways, to meet ths very real shortage of qualified teachers in such cri- 
tical fields as science, mathematics, and computer literacy. 

The country's focus on the quality of education in the schools is probably due in 
a large part to the release of a Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational 
Reform , a landmark report of the National Commissiofi on Excellence in Education. 
This report was soon followed by several other national reports which focused on the 
nation's schools. Some of the more prominent ones Include Action for Excellence 
(Education Commission of the States National Task Force on Education for Economic 
Growth), Educating Americans for the ZiSt Century (The National Science Board 
Commission on Precollege Education In Mathematics, Science and Technology), and High 
School; A Report on American Secondary Education (Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching). This list is by no means complete. A total of 18 major 
reports were released between 1980 and 1984. 
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The reports for the most part soundly condemned the quality of the nation's 
sphools. Hany of the reports soundly denounced teacher education programs and the 
ability of the teachers produced by colleges and universities from coast to coast. 
Education is now at the top of the nation's domestic priority agenda. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in this state of Texas. In 1981 the state 
legislature passed House Bill 246 which is now referred to as Chapter 7B. This law 
mandated complete curriculum reform. It identifies 12 subject fields that must be 
taught at some time to all students between K-12. It specifies in great detail what 
is to be taught, the required skills for learning, and the amount of time devoted to 
each. Texas now has a basic curriculum with essential elements (skills) for K-12 
that must be taught by all of the state's 1089 school districts. 

House |ill 72, The Education Reform Bill of 1984, \was passed by the state legis- 
lature during a special session in June, 1984. It Is the direct result of the Gover- 
nor's Select Committee on Public Education and chaired by H. Ross Perot. This law 
-addresses-teacher-ed4icat4on,-the preparation of teachers, ^heir certification, pay 
levels, and career ladders designed to retain excellent inservice teachers. I will 
not take up the commission's time by going into an extended review of the law. But 1 
will touch upon it as I review our field experiences component and its impact on our 
teacher education program. 

FIELD EXPERIENCES 

El ementary 

All elementary preservice teachers are eligible for their first pre-student 
teaching field experience after they have successfully passed 54 semester hours (s.h.) 
of course work. ' They must have at least a 2.25 6.P.A. New requirements have been 
imposed as of spring, 1984. Therefore, in addition to the above prerequisites, all 
preservice elementary teachers must take and pass the Pre-Professlonal Skills Tests 
(PPST). 
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The PPST Is composed of three parts: mathematics, eading, and writing. The test 
i.s developed and administered, bj^ the Educational Testing Service. Preservi'J^ 
teachers must pass all three parts before they may take any education courses. Once 
the elementary preserv ice' teachers have met this additional requirement they are - 
qualified to begin the professional pre-student teaching field component. 

* V 

The elementary observation block is a field-based experience and is situat'M in 

V..' 

an elementary school. It is a 17 s.h. block in which two methods courses and an edlj^ 
cational psychology course are all taught out in the schools. Each student (18-24 
per block) is assigned to a classroom with a supervising teacher. They spend at 
least 28 contact hours per week working with children in grades 1-6 for 15 weeks. 

The two methods courses, including reading, are taught in the school in the after 

1 

noon. Methods, techniques, and teaching strategies are immediately employed in the 
classroom on a daily basis. One me€xA course (1 s.h.) and a teacher education semi- 
nar (1 s.h.) are taught on campus in the late afternoon,. 

The coordinator of the block (usually tenured faculty) supervises students on a 
regular basis, observes their classroom teaching behaviors, and provides individual 
feedback. There is a set of basic teaching skills identified for all blocks. These. 
.. have been developed by teacher education faculty and are based on effective teaching 
• research. A pacing guide has also been developed to help both the student and the 
supervising teacher prepare a standardized sequential classroom experience. 
Evaluations may be passed on to university supervisors of student teachers. 

After successfully completing all courses in the block, the elementary preservice 
teachers must complete some additional requirements in order to receive candidacy 
' status, a prerequisite for admittance to student teaching. They must complete a per- 
sonality battery, the FPST, a vision test, and demonstrate speech adequacy. Once the 
student has met these requirements they receive a candidacy card. This, together 
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with a minimum of 90 s.h. and at least a G,P.A. of 2.35, qualifies a student for stu- 
dent teaching. 

Student teaching at the elementary level requires 12 weeks of full time teaching 
In a classroom with a super^ifig teacher. Every student who Is regular elementary 
Is required to be in the schools for a total of thirty seven contact hours per week. 
Thus each student accumulates 444 contact hours in an elementary school classroofn 
which Is well above the national norm required "for certification. 

Elementary students who opt for an endorsement (1»e., bilingual, kindergarten, 
special education) will accumulate 360 contact hours (30 hours per week) during the 
semester they teach. Then they must spend an additional 360 contact hours for a 

c 

second semester Ifl the endorsement area. Both are well above the national norm for 
regular certification In elementary education and an endorsement area\ . 

Supervisors for student teathers involve graduate TA's with. a minimum of a 
master's -decree and/or at least three years teaching experience, specialists (wit^ 
Ph.D.), and tenured faculty. More tenured faculty in all areas are supervising stu- 
dent teachers. I personally supervise-s4x_regular elementary preservice teachers 
while assuming responsibilities as director for field expervences and assistant 'dean 
for teacher education. This Is not unusual since all faculty by university poVUy., 
are required to teach at least three undergraduate courses or two graduate level 
courses or an equivalent number of student teachers or some combination of each. 

All students are evaluated on the basis of their level of competency in six major 
skill areas by both the supervising teacher and the university supervisor. These are 

teaching skills which have been derived from the college's overall objectives and ■ 

• ./ 

they are based on teaching effectiveness research, 
■i ' . ■' ./. 

For the past two years we have received funds from the Texas Education Agency 

through our local teacher education center (Austin Cooperative Teacher Education 

Center) to assess components of our teacher education program. This assessment has 
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focused on the degree of congruence among supervising teachers, preservice elementary 
tjeachers, university supervisors and faculty's perception as to the impo-tance of 
program teaching skills. In addition, we have determined which faculty stress speci- 
fic teaching skills and the courses in which these, skills are taugH. The infopation 
has helped us review what we have been doing, where we have been doing it, and its 
degree of relevance and importance. The same assessment is currently being undertaken 
at the secondary level. This assessment will help all parties examine their prac- 
tices. Hopefully, lack of congruence in skills emphasis will be avoided, and con- 
sistency in program o-^comes and emphasis will be fostered. This assessment will help 
to provide a mechanism which promotes congruence, and provides all parties with 
knowledge of what is expected in the total teacher education program. This has been 
recommended in the final report of the RITE program of the Research and Development 
Center for Teacher Education. 
Secondary 

The secondary teacher education program provides field experience in a somewtiat- ~ 
different manner. Field experience for preservice secondary teachers is a part of the 
secondary educational psychology course. It involves a minimum of three hours of 
direct contact hours per week for 15 weeks. Concurrently general methods, teacher 
education seminar (1 s.h.) and media methods (1 s.h.) are taken when a secondary stu- 
dent has accumulated at least 54 s.h., a 6.P.A. of at least 2.25, and completion of 
all three parts of the PPST. At the successful conclusion of this experience the 
secondary student applies for candidacy (must have taken personality battery, PPST, 
vision examination, and demonstrate speech adequacy). 

Secondary preservice teachers must meet additional criteria before they are eli- 
gible for student teachino hey must have accumulated at least 90 s.h., have an 
overall^.P.A. of 2.35. 2.6b In the first major field and at least 2.25 in the second 
major field>or a 2.5 in both majors. Those in a composite subject field must have a 



2.6b In tfiat field. This is required because the preservice secondary students are 
certified to teach in two or more fields. 

For field experiences secondary preservice teachers teach one-half day (two 
classes) for 15 weeks. The minimum total of contact hours per week is 20. Thus. each 
student clocks a total of 300 contact hours which is well above the national average 
for certification. f; 

Beginning September, 1985, all rreservice teachers (elementary and secondary) 
will be required to teach and observe all day for at least 8 weeks." This will still 
be above the natiQnal ave> requirement for certification. However, they must also 
have teaching experience in the second field. Therefore, college plans are to main- 
tain the 12 week field experience for all secondary preservice teachers. 
Clinical Supervisors 

Supervising teachers at both the elementary and secondary levels are selected on 
t ..e basis of criteria set forth by the local teacher education center-The Austin 
^ joperative Teacher Education Center (ACTEC). ACTEC was established in 1972 by 
legislative mandate. ACTEC is comprised of four colleges and universities together 
with several participating school districts in which student teachers are placed. 
The Executive Committee of ACTEC approves programs, establishes supervising teacher 
selection criteria, and plans \nservice courses for supervising teachers. 

Prospective supervising teachers fill»out an application requesting a student 
teacher. They are either accepted or rejected by their building principal based on 
the established criteria. Next the subject coordinator in their respective school 
districts reviews each application. Finally the university or college coordinator or 
director either disapproves or approves the application for student teaching. If 
anyone votes negative the supervising teacher Is removed from the eligible list. 

In addition to this very Important role, the local teacher center plans and recom 
mends ihservice sessions for supervising teachers. It is through this inservice 
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mechanism that a large percentage of supervisi ng^ tejacrters are trained to su|>^rvise 

I \ 

preservice teachers. It is an important compon^«^t our total teacher education 
program. Each supervising teacher is required to attend at least two inservice 
sessions (one-half day) during the semester in which they supervise a student teacher. 
State funding formulae recommend that a supervising teacher supervise two preservice 
teachers per academic year. 

The supervision of student teachers is a time -consuming job and requires a number 
of specialized skills. Development of these skills requires a great deal of training. 
Recognizing this requirement, the College of Education several years ago developed a 
special masters program in supervision. This effor^ was coljege-wide and involved 
many faculty. Drs. Heather Carter and Jack Montague headed up this effort. Thus a 
cadre of trained supervising teachers was developed in the central Texas region. The 
program is still active while student teachers are always placed with these trained 
teachers at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

A few years ago the supervision program received an award from ATE. This honor 
indicates the degree and level of commitment by a number of teacher educators in th^s 
college and in the public schools. We continue with this practice today. It has pro- 
ven to be a very subsltahtial way in which to develop, an important group of teacher 
educator practitioners in the field. This group has a significant impact on the 
development of preservice teachers. 

It Is no secret that our brightest and most talented high school and college stu- 
dents are bein** siphoned off into other areas and professions. It Is due, in no small 
part, to our current salary structure and working conditions. It iis a wonder that any 
of us are still here trying to deal with complex issues and almost Insurmountable 
odds. We, here at the college, are very much aware of these facts. 

The College of Education at The University of Texas at Austin Is committed to 
teacher excellence. To that end we have developed an honors program in education. A 
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committee of university faculty, unde|> the able direction of Dr. Frank Crawley, has 
developed, what Me think, is an excitjing, and daring honors program^*- The-progfam is 
designed to recruit not Just good students, but excellent ones. Applicants for the 

honors prograni must have both an overall 3.0 G.P.A. and at least a 3.5 G.P.A. in - 

•■- ..^ * 

their major f^ld of study. 

Because of critical needs in science and mathematics education throughout the 
state, recruitment has been ce^ered in the College of Natural'Sciences. The honors 
program focuses on science and mathematics majors. A small stipend will be given to 
all candidates selected to help defray educational costs including tuition and 
materials. Emphasis is placed on quality students and innovative honors courses to 
attract the interested and the challenged student. With the recent passage of higher 
stapting teaching salaries. Me are ^opeful that increasing numbers of such students 
will want to participate in this new and unique honors program in education. A 
thorough description of the honors program in education was published in a recent ^ 
issue of the Journal of Teacher Education. The response has been positive, and it is 



projected that the first class will be selected for the Spring, 1985, semester. 
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1 believe that there are few colleges of education in major ontyfrF54t:les^^both 
inside or outside of Texas, where as many good things are occurring as at The 
University of Texas at Austin, College of Education. It is recognized throughout 
this state and the country as an educational leader. It is first in the training of 
superintendents, special education teachers, bilingual special education personnel, 
teachers of the visually handicapped, and elementary and secondary teachers, and, in 
general is a leader in the development of professional educators. But there is al wa} s 
room for improvement. 

The passage of The Education Reform Bill will have a major impact on the way we 
choose and educate future tMCtfers. This is good because it means that we are going 
to have to prepare effective~teachers, and to do this we must became effective 

, 8 
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teacher educators. It is a difficult and yetXchallenging task. I believe that thi 
cpl1ege\and faculty are prepared to accept this hard and difficult task. It is a 
proud heritage of this institution and we will continue it by producing the finest 
ti|iachers that can be educated to teach our children. 
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Testimony on Teacher Education 



Thank you for the opportunity to appear today to discuss my 



views on teacher education. My name is Ernie Dishner and, since 



August 1 o£ this year, I have served as the Dean of the School of 
Education at Southwest Texas State University. Prior to August, I 
was the Associate Dean of the College of Education at the 



University of Northern Iowa. Along with a doctorate from a major 
research institution in the Southeast, I hold a bachelor's and a 
master's degree from East Tennessee State University. Except for 
my doctoral program and several years of "professoring" at Arizona 
State University, my higher education experience has been at ^ 
institutions that began as normal schools, developed into teachers 



colleges, expanded their offerings as multi -purpose colleges, and 
became regional universities during the late 1950 's and during the 



i960' 8. I provide that background information as an important 
context for the remarks that I would like to make this afternoon. 



As I examined the sixteen (16) different issues to be 



considered by this Coiwnisiion as listed in the June 1984 issue of 



AACTE'8 Briefs, I realized very quickly that no one individual can 
address all isoues, especially in a ten to fifteen minute 
statement; therefore, I have chosen to concentrate on one issue 

1 / 

and, then, to offer some random thoughts related to teacher 
education. I choose to start by addressing the Commission issue 
that states: What resources are needed to support a good, 
clinically-oriented teacher preparation program ? 

I, personally, am a strong advocate for campus-based 
laboratory schools. Over the years, I h? • seen some good ones 

and some bad ones, but I ami more and more convinced that the good 

ones provide an environment for teacher education th?t cannot be 

duplicated elsewhere. Laboratory schools are extremely expensive 

T 

operations; they are very often difficult to manage; and they, 

I 

unfortunately, are easy targets for our critics, both' inside and 
outside the uniyersit^ however, I am confident that in this 
controlled environment, students of education can observe and 
participate in well-structured an| systematic preparation 
programs. In a well-designed and well-managed laboratory school, 

o 28 

EKjC tj,, times rhetoric p£ "theory to practice" can become a 



reality. I, for one, would enjoy the opportunity and the 

» 

challenge of developing such a facility. 

b 

A variety of alternatives to the campus-based laboratory 

school can include arrangements between teacher education programs 

and local public school districts that involve classrooms, 

teachers, and students, and nume.ous examples of these types of 

programs are in evidence throughout the country. You may be aware 

that the Texas State Legislature, during its special 1984 summer 

session, included in House Bill 72 the possibility for 

collaborative agreements under its section entitled, "Teacher 

Educatior Programs." Specifically, the bill reads: "Each 

institution offering a teacher e<^ucation program may contract with 
an accredited school to employ program instructors and students in 

the regular operation of the accredited school. If practicable, 

the program shall completely operate the school, but the school 

i 

remains under the general governance of its board of trustees." 
The HoJfe Bill went on to say that the State School Board of 
Education will adopt any rules necessary for implementing that 
particular section of the Bill. Unfortuantely, it is my 



understanding that the Legislature did not provide new funding for 

\thi8 portion of the Bill, but I am optimistic that our new State 
Board of Education will further clarify and support such a new 



Iffort. 



A couple of other resources for supporting good 

0 ..." 

cl?.nically-oriented programs might also be noted. Closed circuit 

\ ■ ^ 

tel^avision offers the opportunity for students of education to 

obslrve classroom activities without interrupting those classroom 

\ • 

\ 

environments. Iowa State University's College of Education, 



\ 

• \ 



thriu^h an agreement with the local public school district, has 



\ 



arrang 



d to have two television cameras located in a local 



o 
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elempnti^ry classroom, and the instructor in that classroom is a 
univsrsi\ty employee. These cameras are controlled by individuals 

on tie ISU campus, and this observ^itional lab is utilized by 

1 
\ 

faculty aijid students in several undergraduate teacher education 



courses, ll also am intrigued by the possibilities of using 

interlactiv* video in teacher preparation programs. Video tape 

equiplnent linked to microcomputers can enable teacher education 
faculty to develop a variety of simulation activities for their 

30 



.tu.ent.. At th. U„lv.r.ity of Northern low., . special education 
profeesor and an instructional »edi. faculty »e™ber have been 
wording to develop interactive video materials for the preparation 
of special education teachers, and I a» confident that similar 
aevolopmental activities are underway at other institutions across 



the country. 



certainly. »ore important than the facilities_and technology 
■aescribed above are the hu«an resources needed to develop 
effective clinically-based programs. The. development and 
maintenance of clinically-oriented and/or field-based programs 

^ reguire a considerable amou... of time and energy. As an assistant 
professor of reading education at Arizona State University in the 
early 1970-s. 1 learned very guicKly that a worK assignment in our 
reading clinic was not in my best interests. Furthermore, X -as 
told by a senior faculty member to avoid spending significant 
.mount. Of time' on program development, especially as it related 
to the undergraduate teacher education program. Simply stated, 
..e system did not reward activities of that nature. For my own 

4 m. fnr mv own survival # I was 
professional dsvelopment , i.e.- fo^^my own 



encourAged by my colleagues to devoto considerable time to writing 
activities and, to a lesser degree, to professional service. 



especially at the national level. 

Is it any wonder that teacher preparation programs have 
received so little time or attention? Are we now ready to seek 
ways to improve that situation? 

I am encouraged by the work of such projects as Michigan 
State'9 Institute for Research on Teaching, UT's Research and 
Development Center for Teacher Education, and similar R & D 
efforts;' but , unfortunately, I see few instances where the work 
of these projects impacts teacher education at those institutions 
' that began as normal schools, developed into teachers colleges, 
expanded their offerings as multi-purpose colleges and became 
regional universities during thelate 1950 's and during the 
1960'8, Yes, you are correct; it is now time for a brief 

* 

commercial raessagel 

I urge the Commission to consider. improved ways of bringing 

Q thes« institutions into the mainstream of the emerging R&D 
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efforts* Netv^orking strategies must be developed to include . 

in a meaningful way these institutions that historically have 

produced the bulk of our natiofi's teaching force. End of 

commercial , message . 

And now :or some random thoughts/reactions: 

Yesterday, I heard Sharon Robinson from NEA state t'v^.: "-he 

average salary for beginning public school teachers thif 11, 
nation-wide, is $14,500. And, in Texas, that beginning lary, 

for a bachelor's degree teacher with no experience is $15,200. 

Dr. Robinson went on to say that the 1983- '84 nation-wide average 

for all teachers wa^ over $22,000. Last year at the University of 

Northern Iowa, we hired a couple of assistant professors, each 

with doctorates, several years of public school experience, but no 

higher education experience, at $21,000. Those same two assistant 

professors, teaching this year in the Dallas Texas Independent 

School District, would make $28,600 each. An administrative or 

ti 

supervisory position Qi^viously would bring them much morel My 
question to the NEA and to the Commission is "Who is lobbying 
for the financial needs of college profeoors?" 



Many -of us in higher education and most of our teaching 

.-caiitiagues- in th^^s^lkQ. schools concerns related 

to the alternate certification programs being developed in 
..veral states. In Texas, Bouse Bill 72 established an alternate 
certification route for individuals -ho wish to enter the teaching 
profession through the "back door," What, is interesting to me is 
that the Bill specifically states that persons being certified 
through this alternate means must complete satisfactorily "...any 
examinations required generally for certification,! exceet that a 
person certified under this section shall be exempted from taking 
any examination or portion of an examination that is designed to 
test knowledge of, pedogogi-al methods, history of education, or 
child psychology." 

My own fear is that ,ome large number of Individuals will 
"come out of the woodwork" to enter that back door. I am reminded 

•V 

of an occasion last year, when shortly after a new state loan 
program.for college graduates, in the areas of mith and science .,;is 
innounced, I had, over the period of a couple of weeks, three- 



\ 

s 

\ 



gentlemen visit my office. The new funds provided by the State 

of Iowa were available to finance the teacher preparation 

-programs-foir-prosp€njtlwnsa£iriind'~^ Although 

college graduates, each gentleman was unemployed at the time, and 
each was sure that public school teaching was the solution to his 
particular problem, I will spare you the details of my conversa- 
tions with those gentlemen except to say that I made appointments 

for each of them with the Career Counselor in our Academic 

\ 

Advising Office, My concern now i^that those three gentlemen 

/ 

/ 

/ 

will have a much easier route to the classroom by moving to 

the sunbelt and to the "land of opportunity" — the great State of 

Texas 1 

Recently, I had an occasion to read the thoughts of 
Frederic Giles, AACTE's 1979 Charles W. Hunt Lecturer. In his 
address to conference attendees in Chicago that year. Dr. Giles 
stated, "Schools of Education have been, and are, advocates for 
professional education for teachers and school personnel. They 

I 

have assisted in changing training from an 'over the shoulder' 
ER|C observation, apprentice-type to a pr^^ssional education mold. 



There is. a vast difference between knowing how to teach, which 
-tends- W-provi^e-sl^r-t-t-erfn-succ^ > t h ereafter ^, 

of the successful formula, and being a student of education, 
which means being continuously involved in a reappraisal of one's 
actions, values, and purposes." Dr. Giles went on to state, "It 
is not surprising that Schools of Education are criticized because 
they do not prepare a student to be an ^immediately competent 
practictioner in any'setting or situation. The job of the School 
of Education is not tu provide trained teachers, but to screen, 
select, educate, and recommend persons who have the potential to 
become professional teachers. Student^ become competent 
professionals on the job, rather than in a training program. It 
is necessary that teacher education continue day after day in 

* 

every classroom. . If\^eacher does not remain a continuous 
student of education thro\i^out his career, the work of training 
programs becomes virtually useless." 



\ 
■ \. 



Let us hope that through the wprk of this Commission, 
schools and Colleges of Education willdevelop improved ways of 



pcaparing future students of education. We have an obligation not 

only to prepare teachers who can perform in today's schools, but 

also to prepare students' of education who can be involved in the 

improvement of those school's tomorrow. I look forward to a 

constructive and future-oriented Report from the National 
Commission on Excellence in Teacher Education. 
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Quality Issues in Teacher Education 



The debate relative to the quality of teaching and learn- 
ing in our nation's schools continues, and reform initiatives 
are commonplace in many of the states. These school reform 
measures have centered on a variety of issues related to the 
quality ahd effectiveness of public education. 

A Nation at Risk , & report from the National Commission oh 
Excellence ^in Education, and in some ways the centerpiece of the 

reform movemexit, set the tone by recommending actions related to 

■ " \, 

the following broad areas: 

- Content; 1 

- Standardis^and Expectations; 

- Time; "\ 
Teaching; aH^ 

" Leadership and Fiscal Support. 

■ ■ v \. 

The^e broad categories\, and indeed many of the specific 

' ' J"": . ' \ ■ 

recommendations i|i A Nation Vat Risk , have become the familiar 

themeii of the reform movement. In Texas, the recently-adopted 

reform package r2re.f,lects these central themes. 

Teacher education, and its effectiveness, has emerged ^as 

one of the principal issues in the movement. Again, the stage 

was set by the recommendatipns carried in A Nation at Risk : 

Teaching (Recommendation D) 

1. Persons preparing to teach should be required to 
meet high educational . standards , to demonstrate an 
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aptftude for teaching, and to demonstrate compe- 
tence in an academic discipline. Colleges and 
universities offering teacher preparation programs ^ 
should-be judged by how well their graduates meet 
these criteria. 



Salaries for the teaching profession should be in^ 
creased and should be professionally competitive > 
market-sensitive, and performance-based. Salary,- 
promotion, tenure, and retention decisions should 
be tied\to an effective evaluation system that 
iiicludeii peer review so that superior teachers can 
be rewarded, average ones encouraged, and poor ones 
either improved or terminated . 

School boards should adopt an 11-month contract for 
teachers. This would ensure time for curriculum 
and professional development, programs for students 
with special needs, and a more adequate level o^ 
teacher compensation. 



School boards, administrators, and teachers should 
cooperate, to develop career ladders for teachers that 
distinguish ^ong the beginning instructors, the ex- 
perienced teacher, and the master teacher. 

Substantial nonschool personnel resources should be 
employed to help solve the immediate problem of the 
shortage of mathematics and science teachers. Quali- 
fied individuals including recent graduates with mathe- 
matics and science degrees, graduate students, and/ 
industrial and retired scientists could, with appro- 
priate preparation, immediately begin teaching in these 
fields. A number of our leading science centers have 
the capacity to begin educating and retraining teachers 
immediately. Other areas of critical teacher need, 
such as English, must also be addressed. 

Incentives, such as grants and loans, should be made 
available to attract outstanding students to the teach- 
ing profession, particularly in those areas of critical 
shortage. 

Master teachers should be involved in designing 
teacher preparation programs and in supervising 
teachers during their probationary years. 



Teacher education is a vital ingredient in the quest to 
improve the effectiveness of teaching and learning in tiie schools 
of the nation. Our success as teacher educators depends on a 
•number Of factors , some of which unfortunately are out of our 
hands." It is clear 'that we must provide a higher level of 
salaries for* cpmpetent teachers, and I believe we miist institute 

r 

broadly some form of merit, pay, tied to the career-ladder 
concept* for truly^outstanj^ing professionals i We must also 
establish schblar ships and forgiveable loan funds for the purpose 
ot recruiting outstanding students for careers in teaching. A 
number of states, including Texas, have established scholarship 
and/or loan program^, and I am hopeful that at some point the 
national Congress will pass the "Talented Teacher Act." 

•All of us who cherish public education must find ways of 
recognizing and honoring- teachers who distinguish themselves in 
the classroom. 

' While we in teacher education cannot by ourselves increase 

i 

salaries, establish scholarships and loan programs, and enhance 
the professionalism of teaching, we have a definite, role to , play 
in this arena. And very specifically, there are some things 
we can do, I believe, that will improve substantially the teacher 
education enterprise in the United States. 

First., let me say I applaud the creation of the National 
Commission on Excellence, for I believe we should concern ourselves 
now with the quality of teacher education in the United States . 
Specifically, 1 would make the following recommendations: 



Recommendation 1; 



• The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education should adbpt the theme, "Quality in Teacher 
Education." The leadership of TU^CTE, including the 
president, members of the Board of Directors, and the 
Executive Director, in close collaboration with 
representatives of the state affiliates, should prepare 
a specific plnn of action related to the development 
of the theme and present it to the membership for adop- 
tion and implementation. 



Recommendation 2 ; 

* The Association's leadership, in shaping the plan, 
should insure that substantial investments of time, 
energy, and financial resources are made to identify 
existing quality teacher education programs among 
member institutions. These programs, and the outstanding 
practices featured, should be used as models and given 
high visibility in the nation. 



Recommendation 3 : 

* The Association, at the same time, should challenge 
member institutions to develop new teacher education 
programs of uncommonly high quality, and support these 
endeavors with time, energy, and money. These new 
programs, once developed, should serve as models. 



Recommendatioh 4 t 

* The Association, in pursiaing the theme, "Quality in 
Teacher Education, " must seek new and effective ways 
of providing leadership at the State level . The school 
reform movement is in full flower in the States, and the 
affiliates need AACTE as perhaps never before in our 
history. 

0 r 

in the final analysis, th^ quality of the teacher education 

f 1 ■ • 

enterprise in our institutions rests with us sSnd our commitment ' 

/ 

to outstanding teacher preparation programs. I believe thez'e are- 
some fundamental issues that demand our .attention, and allow me 
to frajne five additional recommendations: 
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5. 



Recommendation 5 : 

/ • The recruitment of high-ability persons for careers 

in peaching has become an imperative in teacher education. 

« V 

The time has come» Z believe, for us in teacher education 
to invest substantially more time, effort, and money in the 
recruitment of high-ability persons (of all ages) for careers in 
teaching. Ernest Beyer, President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, has said that good teachers will 
have to be recruited, aifid I agr^e. 

Other professions are not bashful when it comes to recruit<> 
ing. outstanding candidates, and we should not be bashful, either. 
It is just not the talented halfback or defensive end who enjoys 
being recruited. Oui: best academic students also enjoy the atten- 
tion inherent in the recruitment process. 

I am confident we can be successful recruiters of top talent 
if we marshall our resources judiciously and plan the strategy 
carefully. Let me suggest several possible strategies that we ^ 
may wisn to consider: 

Connections must be established between the teacher 
education unit and the high schools, public and private, that 
provide students in some niunbers to our particular institutions. 
Outstanding candidates for teaching can be identified in the 
high schools, and in my experience with the process, key teachers 
clearly are more effective at this than either counselors or 
principals. 

Incentives of course, go hand-in-hand with recruitment. 
What incentives do we have in the profession these days? Obvi- 



ously, we begin with the satisfaction one derives from being a 
part of one of the "helping professions." But beyond these basic 
and fundamental incentives that are still important to many 
people, we must talk scholarships and loans. We must work tire- 
lessly to find resources to support our "brightest and best." 

The state legislatures and perhaps the national Congress, 
have a role, too, and we should be in the forefront demanding 
action. Also, I believe we have not been as aggressive as we 
need to be at home. Our colleges and universities should estab- 
lish scholarships and loans for outstanding candidates interested 
' in teaching. We must press this matter on our home campuses. 
Fprther, we should seek financial support for students from 
atea foundations, business and industry, and individuals. 

Historically, we have not invested much time, effort and 
money in the recruitment process, but I believe a concentrated 
effort in this area will pay unusually rich dividends. 

■ . \ . 

Recommendation 6 ; 

* Provisions must be made to enable students in- 
terested in teaching to participate in programs the 
firist semester they are on campus. 

In manyi states , including Texas, students may not be ad- 
mitted to teacher education until they attain junior standing. 
It is critical for us to devise effective "early experiences" 
for the students. Many students will drift away to other 
programs if they are not involved in our activities, programs, 
and, perhaps, courses from the very beginning. There are a 
variety* of ways to engage students in teacher eucation, and at 



Trinity University we have had success with a one-semester-hour 
seminar for freshmen and sophomores, and involvement in our 
Special programs such as the Saturday Morning Experience, a 
program for gifted/talented young people. 

Recommendation 7 ; 

* Admission standards and procedures must be scrutinized 
carefully by all of us, to the end of selecting more highly 
qualified persons for admission to our teacher education 
programs. 

Competency testing quickly is becoming an important factor 
in the admissions process, and standards as measured by grade 
point average have 'been strengthened. To be sur4, testing of 
basic literacy and the grade point average have important roles 
to play in admissions, but I am persuaded we must do more. 

Our challenge is to look carefully at our standards and 
procedures related to admissions, and effect modifications that 
will enable us to make better choices among those seeking to 
enter the profession. I do not bring specific criteria to be 
put into place, for I believe these must be ideosyncratic to our 
particular institutions. I do believe we must somehow experience 
much more professional judgment as faculty in the admission 
process. 

Recommendation 8 ; j 

* The review and revitalization of teacher education 
curriculum, including the professional education se- 
quence, must be a priority in our institutions. 

Teacher education programs have been under intense attack 
of late, and too often the teachers, our former students, turn 
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out to be our most vociferous critics. We /must admit, it seems 
to me, the teacher education curriculum in some instances is 
archaic, and all too often lacks rigor. The curriculum associated 
with teacher preparation in too many institutiqns is simply no-c 
demanding and does not challenge the students; as a result, we 
are unable to attract the best students. 

All of us must dedicate ourselves to the task of program 
review and revitalization, and our goal must be to effect a 
fundamental and comprehensive improvement of the quality of 
teacher education curriculum in our institutions. 

None of u», I suspect, has a "fail-proof formula for de- 
veloping programs of uncommonly high quality and effectiveness. 
Teacher education, in my judgment # mJSt be substantially different 
from institution to institution, and clearly must reflect parti- 
cular strengths all of our colleges and universities possess. 
I have no major formula, but permit me to put forth several ideas 
for our consideration: . 

Perhaps it is time once again to examine carefully the 
role the discipline, or the content to be taught, plays in our 
overall program. One of my close colleagues, John Mangieri, Dean 
of the School of Education at Texas Christian University, con 
ducted a study last year to determine the factors involved in 
whether or not high school and colle^ge students decided to become 
teachers. John Mangieri reported that a significant number of 
students in his sample were extremely interested in the content, 
that is, the Ktubject, to be taught. It follows, perhaps, that 
the most talented candidates for teaching will possess that intense 



interest in the aubject to be taught. There are implications 
here that we must consider as we "package" teacher education 
programs on our campuses. ^ » 

In the professional education sequence, we should, I 
believe, reduce the lecture hours and courses we require; at 
the same time, we should provide more opportunities for inde- 

■ ^ . > 

pendent learning and problem solving. 

/ 

In the professional education sequence, we should provide 
more opportunities for small groups of students and faculty to 
work together on "real" problems related to teaching and learn- 
ing. In order to achieve this goal, we should schedule fewer 
lecture courses and more seminars, symposia, laboratories, and 
practica. 

Our faculties in teacher education should Jse encouraged ' 

t 

to become "mentors" to students preparing to teach. 

We must develop "connections" with area public and private 
schools and in significant ways bring our associates from these 
elementary and secondary schools into the teacher education 
enterprise. 

Recommendation 9 ; 

* It is imperative for us to continue to rethink 
the role of teacher education and its parameters. 
Perhaps the current end is indeed just the beginning. 

We all know that when our students leave our institutions 
and take a position in the schools they continue the process of 
becoming a teacher — those first months and years in the schools 
clearly are critical. The experiences new teachers have during 
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these "formative years" will determine whether or not they will 
develop into a master teacher, and indeed whether or not they 
will remain ii) the profession. In most cases we in teacher 
education simply are not involved in that critical process, and 
that is a tragedy. . 

Teacher education is a vital ingredient in the quest to 
improve the effectiveness of teaching and learning in the school: 
of the nation . We in teacher education must place a premium 
on the quality of our enterprise, and do what we can to further 
excellence in the preparation of teachers for the schools of 
the nation. 
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Inlrfrtrlinn 

It Is an honor and a ptaasure to tie hare today to present testimony to the American 
Association of Colleges of Taer^ education's distinguished National Commission On Excellence 
In Ta&chr Education. The taak of raatoringaxoallanoa to all levels of preoollege education and to 
the profession of teaching Is a inqnumental and complex one. School districts, teachers, 
professional orgonlzallons, legislative bodies, and teacher preparation Institutions must Join 
forces to raicindle the public's faith in and support of educetion. Our task as professional 
educators, It aaems to me. Is to marshal our Individual and collective efforts to Improve the 
quelity of teachers and teaching throu(^ our rewerch and our troining prcgrems at the inaervice 
and preservioe levels. Aoadimic aKoallenoe oen and will be restored only when the leeching 
profession finds ways to attract, train, and retain teachers who themsslves ere ecadsmtcally 
talented. In the words of dm Mearoff , "if the beet ttudsnts are not knocking on the doors of 
schools isnd oollegss of educetton, then these institutkms oui^t to go out end get them'CSctpiLoQd 

The purpoea of this taatlmony 4a to dsacrlbe the recant efforts of the Oollegs of Educetion e^ 
OT-Austin to attract acfllmlorily tolentad undargraduate ttudsnts to saoondry school teaching 
through the dlvalopfMnt of an Honors In Education Prdjam and also to bring to the attention of 
the Oommlseion the naadi that must be addraaaed If the Program is to suooaad In meeting its goel. 
The tone of this tastlffiony ts upbeat yat tampered with real ooncrns. 
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Ikwlflpminl rf iha Priyim 

During the Summer. 1982. tne CDllege began Jo explore nn/s to attract to teaching 
acadMntoilly talented studviU enrolled In dqree progrems throui^iut the Universtty . not just 
educetion. It thought that an honors program In Mtoatknmigh^ In the 

Fall. 1982. a committee was formed of fanilty^in Education end Natural Sciences to explore the 
concept or honors in proTeeeionel education. The committee was oompoeedol one feculty member 
each rvpreeenting botany, methemetics, ecienoe education, mathematics educetion. teecher 
education, end a ninth grada plvsical science teacher in the Austin ISO who had received 
oertifioBtion through the OollegB. The Oommittee quickly agreed thet en honors program would 
be mwimelly ettractive to students in the University if offered as a oartif ication. rather then 
dexee program: Thus, students enr ; j in degree programs outside education would not be 
required to chvige their dagree plens if they were interested in obtaining certification thragh 
one of the Oolieae's approved progrem^. By the end of the semester the Oommittee hed 
established the beeic fremework for the Honors in Education Progrem: goels, purpose, 
elligibility. and program components. 

TheSpringSemester. 1983, was spent visiting school districts in Texas to determine the 
Bxtent of thair interest in hiring honors graduates end perticipating in a superviaed graAiate 
internship program. Key school districts were selected to visit— districts in which advanced 
academic training was offered to secondary studanU end ecadamically telented teed«rs were 
eou^t ml wall paid for thair training In each distrtot visited the Progrem was wall received, 
/urthrmore, districts egreed that honors students enrolled in the greAjate progrem, once 
hired, would be eesigned Id teach at leest ons sAfanoed cla» in their eubject fields, a 
raquirament for perticipation in the greduete intrnehip. Teachers, as I found out. ere usuelly 
assiytad to teach ad^enced courses eocording to their seniority, not necessarily their academic 
expertise. ' 'i' 

. The 1 983-84 Aoedamlc Yer was spent davaloping a new course, tdantifying feculty to 
teach aithr new ooursee or special eedions of existing courses to be offered in the Progrem. e^ 
developing propoeals seeking fineneial eupport fir the Program- its faculty, students, and the 
Vaduatf intrnehip. lta)ueeU for fundi from two (buncMions were denied. With the University 
oalebriting its Centennial Yer. every fnindetion, intheStete 
of Twes wee epproeched end eaked to contritiutft to the Endowed Teachers end Scho 
odDllr-fr-(tol1r matching funds progrem using income from the Prmehent University Fund 
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to raise mon^ for mdowad professorships end cheirs, Everyone oontadsd hed predteelV the 
wne reply-- *i OBve at the office*. 

The plan now Is to offr the first course to studsnts enrolled in the Honors in Educetion 
Program with the start of the Spring Semester , 1 985. To date, 1 3 studsnts enrolled in degree 
progrems In Ltbrai #rts. Natural Sciences, end Education have made application to the 
Program. While the mNnbr of students applying is small, the Progrem does seem to attract 
bri^t students who would not otherwise hsf^ enrolled in a professional educetion program. 

ttewTtptfamflUhePrflgrim 

The goel of the Honors in Education Program is to promote excellence in Texas' seoondery 
schools try prapering aoadBmically talented undergraduates to teach, prticularly in subject 
fields in which there exists a critical need for teachers, Releted to this goal the Progrem srves 
three purposes: 

1. to attred ecadomicelly talented students into an undergreduete program leading to 
professionel crtification, 

to curtail the shortage of qualified teachers in areas of criticel need, and 
to retain acadmicaDy talented teechers by offering a greduete program leading to 
the Master's dmr«^ end thus enhenoed lerning potential. 
Juniors and seniors are alligible for the Program proyidsd they twt maintained an 
o^all flradB point ayerageof S.CKon a 4-point scale) end a 3.5 in thearea of specialization. To 
about 20 studmts have expressed interest in the Progrem though only 1 3 hove epplied (k« 
licent, en English m^or. openly stated that she has 'alwa/s been interested in teechingbut 
interested in taking courses with education m^ors;. Anothr interested student, e 
matheniMics or physics m^or aa beat\l raoell. come by to get informetion ebout the Honors 
Progrem but did so. figuratively spaefcing, by 'slipping out the bedcdcxr under the cover of 
drlcness". NAooording to this student, his professors hed openly discoureged him from 
oonsidr ing pikillc school teachlni) as a barer option. Without exception students who have 
axpreesedintera^lnthaProgram have eeked about financial support. Tin Oollegi of Educetion 
Is prsprad to pmvMe 20 studants with unreetricted scholerships in the emount of $300 each 
semeetr to oov^ the coat of tuition and fees whi^ completing courses In the Honors 
Program. 

The undergreduete obmponent of the Honors In Educetion Progrem Is scheduled to ptgin 
this Spring The saquenoe d^oourses which will be described in this testimony Is that of the 
current le-sameelar hour XmiiKry ortlfloetlon progrem. Beginning with the Fall 
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Smrtr ,1965. pvm Mking oartlfkvtkin Id taoch at the aaoondary level will be required to 
oompMe a 24-semester hour progrant of professional courses, and the Honors Program will tie 
modtf ted to comply with the new ortlfication itandrds. The first course to be t*en in the 
Prpgr^ . Schoolino In Amr Ice, will focus on the national reports and studies which have been 
issued over the pelt two yers calling for nMjor reforms in public school education. In addition 
to the reports. studMits will eKainine the current reeearch on affective schools and effective 
taishing After completing this first oourae. ttmsnts enroll In special sections of two existing 
courses in the professional sequence tflken by all students seeking seoondsry school certification. 
Both courses re to be taught by faailty who have received recogpition for their axoeltenoe in 
teaching. Last, honors sludgnts will complete courses in methods of teaching in ttie subject field 
Md student teaching alono with students enrolled in the regular cr tif ication program. Under 
the present oertiflpation requirements, studonts can expect to complete the Honors in Education 
Proiram In three semestari 

Upon graduation end ortifioetion. students will tie encouregsd to enroll in the graduate 
component of the Honors in Education Program end begin work on the Master's dsgree. The 
graduete program consists of 30-33 semestr hours of courses tfliksn in the student's subject 
fiakKbiolog/. English, history, etc.). teeching fiekKscienoeeducetii^. English education, social 
studies education, etc.), and gsnral aducatton. Two special graduate courses are planned fx 
Honors studMtts. The first course taken In the Progrem will be ^ 3-credit hour internship 
completed in the school in which the newly graduated and certified Hbnors students employed as 
a full time, taecher. In addition, students complete a special rpercMdurse. Teacher as 
Raeev^, which will focus on the claasroom teacher as ah ag^t of change. The graduate 
program oilminatee with the thesis, a raseerch project focusing on an instruction related 
problem In the student's teeching field. 

Schotor> IntheCtoMronm ^ 

' School districts, leglslatlye bodies, professional orgsniaatlons, and teattier training 
. Institutions must Join forces to recruit, train, and retain academipelly talented persons to tenh 
in the aecondSry schools. The Honors in Education Program idescribed In this testimony 
rapreaents but one afftrt of one teacher preparation institution to attract iindBrgreduate 
aoholerstoeduoation.b^alnlham.andkesptheminthecleBeroom. It is unreasonable perheps to 
«pact hiflh achlaving studnts to remain in the cleasroom mors W a few yeers. Prssented 
with the opportunity to fiurtue challenging and mora financially rMrarding work alsawhett^r 
return to greduale adiool , eome eoedmioally talented teachers ere likely to leave the profession. 



To till Mtmt that their short tmure/in the ctaesrooni Impro^ the overall quality of teaching 
mt Inrnlno, ooltagn education ^Hf make every attempt to develop professional programs 
^ attract and riwrd high achieving studMti Out of the needs and problems axparlenoed In 
the dp^alopment o^ the Honors in Educetkm Program at tn-Aust1n there are three 
reoomfnandatlons to tie mods to/1mproi^ the attractiveness of professlonel education in the eyes 
of high achieving undrgraAki atudonts and to help kwv-pay school districts obtain their 
services. It Is hoped thet the National Oommlsston on Excellence In Teacher Education cen tring 

these raoommendatlonsythe attention of the appropriate bodl^ 

/. ■ • ■ 

-^^"""^^ 1" * ampirign tn aniiHi the support Of professional societies In 
the sciences end englner Ing to provMi Information and encouregement to high 
echleving studsnts In these fields who might be Interested/in teaching. 
Faculty In tha ecadmic disciplines must come to realize that it Is inconslsjlent to dscry the low 
level 0^ academic achievement of praohs^preperlng to be teechers whi^ie at the seme time 
discouraging bright studsnb from antring taschihgrltls unllk^^ that Students in academic 
disciplines will explore opportunities to taech in seconder^ sctnolsiwitliout support to do so 
from their instructors. Faculty in the scianoK end engineering, not low pay end prestige, may 
dlscouregi many bright studsnts from oonsktorlng teaching as a career option. 

1/ 

BflGommflDdBtiaLZ *■ Provide financial incentives to enter teaching fundsd at the Federel level 
for students of upper-division standing who have demonstreted ecademic 
axoellenoe. I ■ ' 

Sevrat stetas era considering legislation aimed at attractir^ high achieving students to leeching 
At the present time the Coordinating board of the ^ttjm College end University System is 
oonsidr ing a student loan progrem which would make sellable money appropriated by the State 
Legislature with the passing Just this past summer^ of the education reform bill. Student 
borrmrars can obtain cancellation, a semaater at a/time, by teaching In an accredited public 
school in Texas within IS months of ortifloetion/ A national program of loans would help to 
insure a mora equltebla distribution of academica^fy talented teachers omong the st^ 
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D^if>^tof>3 - Et^biteh e NatiorMi proff-m oT oompenaslton. tdmlnlstr^ by the states, 
for acsdMmlV talented teachers 4irho elect to teach in tow-salary school 
dlitrlcti V' 

SMe togislMures ere in the prcte of paasln^ or consider ing tegislalion aimed at improving the 
salrles of beginning teachers, in Taxes, for axemple, the minimum salary for a baginning 
teechr hes bam raised this Fall from about $ n .000 to more then $ t5.000 a yar. Many 
school districts will supplement the. State minimum by 12,000 or more throuj^ tacel tax 
rvvenues School districts unable to compete with the wealthier districts will attract few if any 
eoedemically telanted teachers. Yal. i^^ to in the low-salary districts that these teechers are 
perhaps moat nwM. A Fedral progrim of salary oompeniation administered by the states 
woultflilp poo^ districts to compile wTtlTwBtthlironB^n-thBir^^ 

teechers who hoM demonstrated outstending scholarship. 

■ ■ ■ .• • ^ ' 

.- - - - . . ■ ^ ^ 

ClflsiwRMMrb 

The proirwn doacr ibad and the recommendstions presented deal with but one aspect of the 
problem of improving the quality of schools and the image of the teaching profession. While the 
potentiol impect of the Honors in Educetion Program is small in the overell context of the 
problems facing education and the reforms being pfoposad. it represents, nevertheless, en effort 
» to ed«w one of the mi^or criticisms toveted at the teaching profession— the inebility of the 
profession to ettrect and retoin the best end br if^tost studonto. 

It hes been a pleesure to be here today end to have the opportunity to offer testimony to the 

Commission. / 
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In the first stages of preparing this paper, I alnost fell into the trap 
of takiiig school-teacher education partnership as my central, unifying theme. 
In fact, baaed on a review of the literature and our own experience^ with a 
very field-based teacher education program at Cteorge Washington University, a 
colleague and I had developed a substantive program and action outline around 
the thane of school-teacher education partnership. We had agreed, and indeed 
are still convinced, that such a partnership, with corprehensive and inte- 
grated linkages, is indispensable to the integrity and effectiveness of / 
. teacher edu c ation at all phases. Tlie case for such a partnership is well 
dfBveloped, if poorly inplemented, and we agree jif^th Haberman (1984) that 
■steps to raise the quality of of teaching willVtrequire forging genuine 
partnershj{)8" between colleges of teacher educatiion and the schools, and that 
"teacher education's future is inferably relatai to tl-ie honor, prestige, 'and 
professional decision-making accorded, classioon \t^hers in the schools" 

(p.i). ^ 

■ . . . ■ •■ 

Hcwever, despite the criticed ijiportance of ,the school-teacher education 
partnership and the undeniable need to nurture that partnership from its 
present embryonic state? further reflection leads ma to suggest that an 
ov«lb:identificatiGn oi teacher education with ' school-based teaching in sane 
respects detracts fron the 'comprehensive development of teacher education and. 
narrows its sphere of influence in a total learning society. That is to say, 
just as education is far more extensive than schooling, so teacher education 
miist develop in relation to the total iiniverse of education, and it must 
iirpact on learning as it occurs across a wide array of nonformal and informal 
settings, as well as as in the, schools. 

Teacher Education and The Schools . 

Father that take the school-teacher education partnership as the central 
organizing principle in the developnent of teacher education in this papsr, I 
am assuming sudh a partnership as a given, mach as, say, arteries and veins 
are both essential to th6 himan circulatory system, and the system is not 
fully conceptualized or operative without both of them. My point is not that 
this partnership naa exists as it should (ind<>ed it does not), but that such - 
a partnership inut be ccnaidered as an integral aspect of teacher education. 

Whil6 recotniBnding education broaSly conceived, rather than the schools, 
- as the organizing fraroswork for studying teacher education, I do not suyyest 
that the Ctwinission doimplay the critical connection of teacher education to 
the quality of teaching in our nation's schools. Teacher education must 
respond with bold and substantive developmental changes to the public's 
interest in and insistence on effective teaching in our schools. On this 
point, while it is not the major theme of my present paper, I offer that a 
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coequal partnership between the schools and collegerbased teacher education, 
with shared responsibilities and accountability in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and with an asswption of carpetency by all parties, is an overriding 
,task for the educating ^ofessions. In the framework of that partnership, 
educators together jnust identify, recruit and admit only well qualified 
candidates to teacher education and subsequently to school teaching. 
Educators together nust insist that its profession be a learned profession, 
whd^ practitioners m well educated for their specialities. Educators 
together must insist that all beginning school teaching professionals have a 
supportive, sustadned, supervised, pedd internship before entering into 
independent or solo practice. Educators together must, under public 
authority, regulate and discipline themselves to insure conpetent and ethical 
practice. B rjhicat or s together nust clearly establish, with themselves and 
others, that 'the public interest for effective school-based learning will be 
most effectively and contiitually enhanced when school-based educators and 
teacher educators are responsible and accountable for functioning as a 
self-go^toling profession under public authority, similar to physicians and 
lawyers. 

Ttocher Education and Education Broadly Conceived 

• Let me turn now to my central thane or hypothesis, that is, the devel(^ 
ment of teacher education should be . situated within the larger context ,and 
organizing ^framework of public education understood coiprehensively and not 
overidentified with one sector of public education, even the largest and irbst 
pervasive, 'namely the schjcls. Before outlining sane of the major elements 
anil iRplications of situating teacher education in the broader context of 
education, I will attempt briefly to esttablish niy rationale for this approach 
and in the process answer v^t I think may, be some initial objections. 

In reportjjig the first meeting of the National Connissibn on Excellence 
in Teaci)er Education, the Jtine 1984 issue of AACTE Briefs reported Comnis- 
sioner Chair C. Peter Magrath as saying that the Caimission's "recoim^jda- 
tions will be embodieid in a helpful, constructive and forward-looking report 
that will outline a ' total human developnent strategy ' (enphasis mine) ^ 
capable of effecting significant change in teacher education." The annouhce- 
ment of an outline. for a "total himan development strategy," although a bit 
ambitious, did seem to give promise that the significant changes envisioned' . 
for teacher education by the Ccmmission would build fjpon a comprehensive 
concept of education. However, if the June 1984 report»and the subsequent 
notice of hearing topics are representative of the Ccnmis^on's orientation 
to issues, then it «!^3pears that the Ccnrnissioi is tying teabt^r* 'education 
almost exclusively to issues associated with teaching i£^e Schools, niis 
single-focus linkage is unfortunate for at least two reasons. First, it 
prematurely forecloses on even the possibility of the Ccntnission's achieving 
an outline for a "total hunan developnent strategy." Although such a goal 
may sound grandiose, it does nevertheless correctly set the stage for \ 
studying and Influencing the relationship of teacher education and the \, 
broader universe of education. Unless developed on thie foundation of 
educatioT; broadly understood, teacher education will very likely go unnoticed 
or unheeded in many important arenas in which ^significant learning occurs. 

A second unfortunate result of overfocusing teacher education on the 
schoolc is the potential loss to school-based teaching itself. 
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Unquestionably, teaching In the schools requlres-^ specialized knowledge and 
skills associated vdth the peculiarities of schools and school-age 
populations, and teacher education has a special responsibility in the 
developnent of this knowledge and these skills. Nevertheless, the continuing 
Idevelopnent of the school-based teaching specialty has the potential for 
I considerable enhanoenient if it is carefully integrated into a more 
OGRiprcdiensive teachin^leaming system that includes educational specialties 
in other settings such as ccmnunity-based organizations, business and 
industry, human service agencies, and cultural and leisure settings (Kelly, 
1982) . And, it should be added, educational specialties in these settings 
could benefit significantly fron the accimulated pedagogical knowledge 
associated vdth teaching in the schools. 

^Iie Ccmnission's apparent disassociation of teacher education from 
nonformal, not to mention informal, education represents a missed o^^rtunity 
to build on the substantial progress of teacher education in broadening its 
self-understanding and mission to include the education of educators in a 
variety of learning settings. Reports fron MCHE (1979, 1980) , as v^ll as a 
growing body of relevant literature, clearly indicate that teacher education 
is organically ejtpanding to include the preparation of educational 
< specialists for many different settings. In fact, according to recent 
private CGmnunications to me fron AACTE's Board of Directors, this broader 
concept and practice of teacher education now seem so widely accepted and 
practiced that there may be no need for another statement on the matter from 
AfC^'a human services task force! I am of the opinion that such an 
assessment is too optimistic, and the manner in viiich this Conmission has 
apparently framed its work is not reassuring. I offer that continuing 
developinent toMard excellence in teacher education must be firmly situated in 
the context of a total learning society. ThiSoposition, Z mi^t add, could 
be reinforced by the separate issuing of an updated PtPCTE report on diverse 
roles an|d settlings for educators in a learning society, as' proposed hy the 
RP^TE task force <xi human services education. 

Being Precise and Pragnnatic \ . .. 

I anticipate that suggesting a inroad education and learning focus for 
this Ccmnission's work ijay provoke anXobjection that by attempting too much, 
we may do nothing, and that we may failxto achieve progress in our special 
responsibilities to the schools. Ihis is. not a trivial objection, and I will 
attempt to respond to it iti two ways. First, and most generally and sinply, 
I rendnd us that education broadly conceivedvis not a limitless catch-all for 
every li.fe activity. To build on education broadly conceived is not an 
invitation to claim the whole universe and thereby in effect to stand or work 
ncmiliere in particular. If education is more than schooling, as certainly it 
is, it is nevertheless a limited and defined arena oK^udy and activity, 
perhaqps best ciqptured in Cremin'o (1976) definition as^*the deliberate/ 
systematic, and sustained effort to transmit, evoke, or a^ji^re knowledge, 
attitudes, values, skills, or sensibilities, as well as any out-cone of that 
effort" (p. 27, enphasis mine) . Education as a "deliberate, s^'itonatic and 
sustained" endeavor to effect learning is certainly a legitimate and 
delimited, albeit corprehensive, field of inquiry and practice. 

Pressing this matter of definitions just a bit further, our understand- 
ing of the legitimate scope of education in the truo sense is given 
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additional clarity by the widely accepted distinction between fonnal 
' education, that is "the institutionalized, graded, and hierarchically 
structured system covering primary, secondary, and tertiary levels," and 
nonfozmal ediication, that is, "organized and systematized learning activity 
carried on outside the formal system" (World Bank, 1980, p. 16) . The formal 
and nonformal are distinguished from informal education, that is, "the 
unorgax\ized, lifelcxig process by v^ch everyone acquires kno/ledge, skills, 
and attitudes through experience and through contact with others" (p. 16) . ^ 

diven tluit education broadly conceived^is a rather well-^iefined field of 
stijdy and activity, is it unreasonable to expect that a Ccrmission whose 
charge is "Achieving Excellence in Teacher Education" should define its 
issues in the context of the whole field of education and not just a subset 
of that field? 

My second response to the objection of possibly overextending the work 
of the Ccmnission is addressed to the more pragmatic requirement of setting 
reasonable and workable limits to a single study project. On this point I 
ackncwledge that the most^ iianediate and pressing public issue for teacher 
education is the quality of the teaching force in our nation's schools and 
the responsibility of teadier education in helping to inprove quality school 
teaching. 

-• ■ <i 
I strongly support the Ccmnission 's unequivocal and forthright consid- 
curation of and action on school-oriented policy and professional issues, as 
well as other pressing technical issueis related to the training of school 
teachers. I certainly ^^aect that sudi issues will constitute the bulk of 
the CcRmission'a report, and ric^tly so. My central point, hcv^ever, is that 
the analysis of these issues and the reocninendations based on such an 
analysis should take place clearly and explicitly in the total universe of 
education and learning. As the Cdmnnission proceeds with its sbjdy of^such 
specific Issues as the knowlec^e base for teacher education, the quality of 
teadier candidates, school-college partnerships, the role and status of 
SCDEs in universities, the jungle of teacher certification, the requirements 
for internships, and the need for resources, to mention only a few, — as 
this specific work pro(|eeds, my point is that there must be clarity about the 
ocnprehensive nature euid network of the educational universe in which this 
study is being oonducteid. 

If teacher education does continue its development within the organizing 
framework of educaticxi brozdly conceived, v^t would be sane of the inplica- 
tions? I suggest the following. 

Eitiphasis on Learning 

First is an Increased enophasis on the conditiois and dynamics of 
learning in the teaching-learning dyad that constitute pedagogy. In no sense 
does this imply a neglect of education and training for effective teaching 
skills. Ihere is no question but that such education and training must be 
developed and strengthened. The purpose of a much strengthened enipb'^sis on 
the coalitions and dynamics of learning is an expanded public and 
professional understanding that learning, like health, requires multiple 
actions on many fronts by many people, not just instruction by teachers in 
schools. 
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At first it may appear that such an understanding is obvious and needs 
no particular stress or attention. On the contrary, I maintain that an 
understanding of „ the corprehensive requiranents of learning is generally 
quite superficial and ineffectual.; Certainly, most persons, including 
professional educators, acknowledge that learning is a multifaceted activity 
that takes place in many -diverse settings outside formal education. But this 
facile understanding is persistently ignored in much major educational 
policy, practice and research. Again and^again we ccme back to talking about 
formal education, specifically our elementary and secondary schools, when we 
discuss the major issues and problems of education. 

In 1975 John Goodlad wrote of the need to put together a "healthy 
ecosystem for the education of all" (pp. 204-205) vAiich would include ccnple- 
mentary roles played by various educating units in our society. Hel noted 
then that it was a corplex and challenging task. It is still a ccnpiex and 
challenging task (Goodlad, 1984, pp. 59-60). Cremin (1976) has shcwh that 
'even such insightful writers as Dewey, and more recently Silbeman, although 
they emphasized the need for education thrcjughout society, nevertheless j" 
reverted to discussing primarily school-based solutions to educational 
problems. lt» recent spate of reports on education in America providtes a 
staggering list of failings associated with our educational deficiencies and 
altrost without exception, finds that the faults and solutions reside i^ our 
schools. And, more to the limiediate point, I repeat ny suggestion thdt this 
Ccmnission appears to be following the same course. \ 

An emphasis on the conditions and requirements of learning would help to 
redistribute across many diverse settings in society the responsibility and 
accountability of achieving educational goals in a genuinely developmental 
manner. An emphasis on learning could driye the development of an explicit 
national camdtment to the promotion of an informed, enlightened and 
cc«i)etent people and the prevention Of ignorance and inccnijetence. If such 
ocnprehensive goals sound unrealistic or ineffectual, I suggest that you read 
the Surgeon General's 1979; report titled. Healthy People! The Surgeon 
General's Report on Health Prcmotion and Disease Prevention . In that report 
global national goals for health pranotion and disease prevention were set as 
public policy and became driving forces for specific actions on such matters 
as infant mortality, adolescent vehicle accidents, and independence for older 
adults, to mention only a few. When are we going to enunciate similar goals 
for the pranotion of learning and prevention of ignorance as national policy 
to drive specific programs, not only for schools, but also in such areas as 
prenatal brain developtnent, infdnt\ stimulation, early childhood education, 
parental nodeling, and adult literAcy^ to mention only a few (Kelly, 1983) ? 

Conditions of Leamiirig ' \ 

An tufiiasis on the conditions aM requirements of learning carries with 
it the corollary iirplication that university-based teacher educators in 
particular have a professionaf leadership responsibility for studying and 
making reccmnendations regarding both the facilitating conditions and the 
infjedlments to learning. To «jive but one exanple, if we desire a literate 
society, we not only need to study and develop programs for the effective 
school-based teaching of reading to children; just as inportantly, we need to 
know the multiple non-school-based causes for interest and ability in reading 
and to build programs, on that kno.srledge. We cannot let ourselves or society 
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be deluded into thinkirig that school-based reading education, as iirportant as 
it is, can substitute for other parent and adult led experiences vath books. 
And what are the iiripedlniBnts to literacy? For example, in the area of 
research, vihat do we knew for sure about the relationship of television and 
literacy? It is no accident that tl « once romantic picture of smoking has 
turned into warnings and strictures. My imagination leads me to speculate, 
only half-faoetiously, tiiat seme day, as a result of study and leadership by 
educators, all TVs may have to display: •Naming: The Educator General hap 
detexroinsd that excessive TV watching is dangerous to i-our literacy." If I it 
has not been done yet, pechaps one of us should invent the phrase "preventive 
learning" and see that as educators ws are in the forefront. / 

^With university-based teacher educators taking a lead in the study and 

pronotlon of the ocndlticns for effective learning, a conscious effort toward 
*a redistribution of the responsibility and accountability for educatiorl can 
have the beneficial side effect of relieving schools qf distracting ediica- 
tional activities. Olie discussion about what schools should and should not 
do will certainly continue, but the guiding principles of the discussion 
would make lit more difficult to retain distracting, nonsi^jporting or /counter- 
productive tasks in the schools. . / . 

nirofessianal Leadership .. / 

If learning is to be nurtured in settings throughout society /and if 
teacher educators are to be in the forefront of the study and developnent of 
the conditions of learning, then teacher educators must also participate in 
the development of professional education as a leadership profession. This 
means first that the educating profession should be unswervingly ooimitted to 
the conditions of learning in our society and, in the public interest, to the 
developnent of policies and programs for prcnoting an informed, ^lightened 
and oonpetent people and preventing ignorance and incanpet^ce t;nroughout 
society. Second, l e a d ership means that professional educators rtust demand of 
themselves high standards of quality in personnel and in practice. 

Ttie continuing developnent of a high quality educating profession, 
including teacher education, should, in seme iirportant respects, be 
disassociated fran the ebb and flew of supply and demand for teachers. 
Meeting a real demand for teachers in the face of an undersupply is a serious 
public policy issue. Governwait officials cannot ignore it, and as citizens 
and professionals we should assist, with realistic solutions, even if it means 
stopgap measures. Hcwever, the allure of teacher shortages, the hardships of 
teacher oversupply, and the pressures of political expediency should not 
substantively interfere or influence our continvwus developnsht of a high 
quality educating profession. As the dean of a teacher education unit in a 
private university, I have heard myseJ.f say, in response to rising 
enrollments, "Things are getting better." I caution myself and my colleagues 
not to confuse a tenporary "more" for a substantive "better." 

Surmary 

In siBUnary, I urge this (jomnissiai to establish explicitly education 
broadly conceived, -that is, the learning society, as the organizing framework 
for your study of issues related to achieving excellence in teacher 
education. I do not expect nor do 1 think it wise to allow this framework to 
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detract ;^rcIn devoting major time and attention to specific, pressing 
school-abased issueB of teacher education. On the other hand, I encourage you 
to, forth and v<ork with a ocnprehensive understanding of education and the 
Multiple modes and settings in which it is delivered. Without detracting 
frcm specific and trendiant reccranendations regarding teacher education in 
relatlon^td schools and teaching in the schoolsi I suggest that a. basic 
understanding of education broadly conceived can be woven throughout your 
report. Such an approach will allow you to addreii^s the nost pressing 
oonteR|x>rary Isapes while at the same time retaining our progress toward an 
expanded self-understanding and practice of t&tcher education. In this way 
you can carry out your responsibili|:y to present needs and set the stage for 
future progress. 
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CHARLE5 N. BEARD. JR., PRESIDENT ELECT 
TEXAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
' TO THE 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON EXCELLENCE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

October 5. 1984 

My name 1s Charles Beard and I am President Elect of the 95.000 
member Te;<as State Teachers. Association. 

-This association has been active for many years in efforts^ tQp 
Increase the requirements for entry into the profession, to place 
professional education in a position of autonomy in determining 
standards for licensure and in 'spearheading the drive in the 1970's 
In Texas to create the State Commission On Standards For The 
Teaching Profession and Teachers, Professional Practices Commission 
both of which are currently operative. Unfortunately, each serves 
only in an advisory role to the State Commissioner Of Education and 
the State Board Of Education. 

As I am sure' you are aware, public education and teacher education 
Kas received considerable attention in this State for the last year 
and a half and will continue to be under examination by a new 
appointed State Board Of Education created to implement far- 
reaching reforms enacted by the State Legislature this summer. 

There is a mood of criticism of public education and teacher 
education coming from many state officials and opinion makers 
here as there Is throughout the nation. For ti>is reason, we welcome 
your study ar,j the opportunity to testify. Those of us who serve 
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as practitioners as well as those of us who may serve in administration 
or teacher education need to speak clearly at this particular time. 
Then we need to. work together to achieve a better result from public 
schools and teacher education institutions. Action is essential 
for improvement but also to prevent reforms which will in the long 
run weaken t|»e teaching profession and subject public school 
students to approaches to teaching /not r.oundly grounded upon a 
knowledge of young people and the essentials of good practice. 

The process of preparing teachers to teach and administrators to 
manage our schools is critical to the ultimate quality of education. 
TSTA has supported significant improvements in teacher education. 
/These Improvements will do much to prevent those not suited for 
the profession from entering it. as well as Improve education in 
general. Better prepared educators are free to serve students 

a 

skillfully because they have the knowledge and talent for their 
tasks. 

o . . ■ 

i 

Requirements for entry into college of education programs should be 
rigorous, yet flexible enough to allow admittance to those who \ 
demonstrate potential for effective practice. Admission to any 
program should be based on multiple considerations, such as 
recownendations of faculty (liberal arts or education), grade 
point average, personal interviews, and recommendations of persons 
In related fields. 
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All teacher education programs should have three integrated components: 

a. liberal arts; \ 

b. at least one subject or teaching leve1\ specialty; 

A ^ 

c. a professional curriculum. y 

\ ■ 

Both the professional currkulum and t^>^ teaching s^pecialty must be 
derived from what practicing teachers s^y must be knt^wn and actually 
done In order to be effective In the ddssroom. The p^fessional 
components should focus on classroom practice — and cli^sroom 
experience should come as early as possible In the course\of study. 
Field-based experiences related to all components should b€i\ provided 
throughout the preservlce program. 

Education students should be evaluated throughout their program, 
using multiple techniques. Recommended measures include observations » 
oral and written examinations, videotapes of teaching techniques \ 
used by the student, and products from projects. Only students who \^ 
have demonstrated that they can effectively begin practice should oe 

graduated from teacher education programs. Texas has a law which 

/ 

TSTA supported and which will be implemented in 1986 requiring a 
comprehensive state examination prior tc certification. TSTA 
believes that the following criteria sh. uld be the basis of the 
"competence examination" for any such examination prior to inital 
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1) Independently written evaluations of the practi cum by a 
college-based supervisor and a school-based supervising 

teacher; 

2) Written reports of observational assessments of teaching 
performance, conducted by a teacher and a professor of 
education other tM those who supervise the practicum; 

3) An oral examination on pedagogical knowledge and unders^ndings 
conducted by a university-based teacher educator and a ' 
school-based teacher supervisor, using a patterned Interview 
for which the interviewers have received appropriate 
training; " 

4) A grade point average of not less .than 2.5, perferably 3.0 
on a 4-point system in the area of the student's specialty 
or specialties (majors and minors to be taught); 

5) A grade point average of not less than 2.5, perferably 3.0 
in professional studies; 

6) ,A criterion- referenced essay examination in the subjecv-. 

specializations to be taught. For teachers who will typically 
teach non-departmentalized elementary subjects, examinations 
cooperatively developed (by acadenic departments and 
subject-area methodology profes«;ors in education) in the 
following areas should be administered:, language arts, 
mathematics, science and social science. To be eligible 
for recorpendation for licensure- , a candidate. should be 
judged satisfactory on each of the five or six assessments. 
Failure to achieve; success on any one of these should 

require repeating that part of the examination, with an 
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interval of no less than three months between examinations 
for the purpose of remediation. 

TSTA has strong objections to any proposal to have the final judgment 
as to whether or not a tisaching candidate is licensed reliant on any 
single standardized test. We strongly believe that all candidates 
for licensure ought to demonstrate far more skill that can be determined 
on a single standardized examination and note that our six criteria, 
recommended above, will certainly screen out those not ready or able 
to teach in the public, schools. 

Aside from such a procedure ' for inital licensure 1 would like to make 
a few cownents about other areas of concern. 

1. Alternative certification should be approached cautiously. 
* . The reform legislation Tn this state originally contained 

language opening the door to any specialist to teach at 
least part time iiv-the schdols. Its intent Was to by pass 
colleges of education and the foundations of education and 
pedagogy necessary to qualify for certification. As passed" 
into law it requires an internship under a qualified teacher 
but does potentially lessen the requirements for preparation 
in a college of education. Teacher education institutions 
must experiment with flexible approaches to training without 
abandoning the essential elements of professional preparation 
of teadher candidates. . . 

2. Serious exploration of ful«l-year internships in concert with 
and under the supervision of p -actitioners as a realizable 
goal in the near future. • 
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3. Programs for professional growth for teachers —whether 
they are staff development or professional development 
governed by teachers. / 

4. More effective efforts to recruit minorities into the 

profession. 

5. We agree with a proposal which was under study in this state last 
year which has yet to come to fruition namely, that 

teacher education programs on college campuses must be 

t» • . • ■' 

' funded equally With other segnents of the universities 

and provided the standing and resources to improve programs, 
experiment and attract students into teaching as a career. 

6. The entire public school and teacher education image must 
be put in a more positive Tight 4 f we are *-.o attract the 
best qualified and able young people into teaching. Many 
elements are needed but first among them is to make teachers' 
salaries comparable to those of other professions. 

In clbsing^^I would reconmend not only specific suggestions I haye made 
but a gene^ral effort for teacher education reforms which provide 1) a 
more practical field based pre-service experience. 2) support for 
State-by-state recognition of professional autonomy for teachfers and 
other educators in service and 3) suppcjirt by teacher educators for 
practicing teachers to reform professi^)nal growth and inservice • 
education to make itmeaningful and useful. These steps will help 
teaching as a profession move^toward the recognition and status it 
deserves. 

I 

Thank you. 68 
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